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THE  FALLEN  MIGHTY." 


II.  Sam.  1-27  :  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  and  the  weap- 
ons of  war  perished  !  " 

Saul  was  David's  mortal  enemy  ;  Jonathan  his  true  friend. 
Both  fell  upon  the  field  of  battle,  bravely  facing  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  David,  sympathetic,  magnanimous,  writes  a 
poem  extolling  the  virtue  and  praising  the  bravery  of  friend 
and  foe,  closing  with  the  words  of  my  text. 

Forty-three  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the  closing  of 
the  great  conflict  in  which  you  were  engaged.  I  believe  you 
are  magnanimous  enough  to  say  with  David  of  both  friend  and 
foe,  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  " 

Many  of  your  comrades  died  upon  the  field  of  battle,  many 
more  died  of  disease,  thousands  of  privation  in  prison,  many 
thousands  more  have  passed  away  since,  some  of  wounds  con- 
tracted in  service,  many  more  from  exposure  of  picket,  trench 
and  march.  Today  we  meet  in  a  memorial  service  of  them, 
in  memory  of — 

"Four  hundred  thousand  men, 
The  brave,  the  good,  the  true, 

Who  on  battle  field  and  prison  pen 
Lie  dead  for  you  and  me,  good  friend — 
Lie  dead  for  me  and  you." 

In  the  early  days  after  the  Civil  war  the  battle  flags  of  vari- 
ous Iowa  regiments  were  hanging  in  the  office  of  Nathaniel 
Baker,  adjutant  general  of  Iowa.  One  day  a  lady  in  deep 
mourning  came  into  the  office  and  asked  to  see  the  flag  of  the 
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Twentieth  Iowa.  "May  I  touch  it?"  she  said.  Being  given 
permission,  she  pressed  it  to  her  bosom  and  lips  and  burst  into 
tears,  saying  :  "  Pardon  my  emotion,  general,  but  my  only 
boy  died  under  this  flag." 

We  meet  today  to  show  our  appreciation  for  the  memory  of 
those  who  "  died  under  the  flag."  We  meet  today  to  honor 
the  living  and  to  show  our  respect  for  the  memory  of  our 
sacred  dead — ^in  memory  of  Sheridan,  Sherman,  Garfield, 
Thomas,  Hooker,  Fremont,  Hancock,  Logan  and  McClellan; 
in  memory  of  Grant,  of  whom  Lincoln  said  :  "  He  is  the  only 
general  who  fought  twenty-eight  great  battles  and  won 
twenty-eight  great  victories."  Of  whose  memory  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  Persia  had  her  Xerxes,  Sparta  her  Leonidas, 
Macedon  her  Alexander,  Greece  her  Miltiades,  Rome  her 
Caesar,  France  her  Napoleon,  England  her  Wellington,  Russia 
her  Frederick,  the  colonies  their  Washington,  but  only  the 
Union  a  Grant.  Of  all  our  great  leaders  "  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  !  " 

We  meet  in  memory  of  a  host  of  statesmen,  whose  services 
were  not  less  valuable  because  they  were  statesmen,  not  sold- 
iers. At  the  head  of  this  host  stands  Abraham  Lincoln,  of 
whom  Secretary  Stanton  said,  as  he  turned  away  after  cover- 
ing his  dead  face  :  "  He  belongs  to  the  ages,"  of  whom  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  Greece  had  her  Pericles,  Rome  a  Julius  Caesar, 
France  her  Richelieu,  Germany  her  Bismarck,  Italy  her  Gari- 
baldi, England  her  Gladstone,  Hungary  her  Kossuth,  but  only 
the  Union  a  Lincoln,  who  possessed  the  strength  of  Bismarck, 
the  tenderness  of  Gladstone,  the  penetration  of  Richelieu,  the 
wisdom  of  Pericles,  the  executive  ability  of  Julius  Caesar,  the 
patriotism  of  Garibaldi,  and  the  love  for  human  liberty  whic!". 
animated  Louis  Kossuth.  Of  the  statesmen  "  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen  !  "  for  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days." 

We  meet  today  in  memory  of  the  men  of  the  rank  and  file, 
men  who  once  sang  : 
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"  If  you  look  up  the  valleys  where  the  harvests  shine, 
You  can  see  our  sturdy  farmer  boys  falling  into  line. 
And  the  children  from  their  mothers'  knees  are  pulling^  at  the  weeds 
And  learning:  how  to  reap  and  sow  against  their  country's  needs  ; 
And  a  farewell  group  stands  weeping  at  every  cottage  door. 

"  We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  more  !  " 

Men  who  looked  into  the  agonizing  face  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  and  with  dauntless  courage  sang  : 

"  You  have  called  us  and  we  are  coming  by  Richmond's  bloody  tide. 
To  lay  us  down  for  Freedom's  sake  our  brother's  bones  beside. 
Or,  from  foul  treason's  savage  grasp  to  wrench  the  murderous  blade, 
And  in  face  of  foreign  foes  its  fragments  to  parade." 

Of  officers,  statesmen  and  private  soldiers  I  exclaim,  "  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen  !  " 

Like  David,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  my  text  to  your  former 
enemies— the  men  who  wore  the  gray.  Veterans,  I  should  do 
you  no  honor  should  I  say  that  the  men  who  wore  the  gray 
were  cowards  and  weaklings.  I  should  dishonor  you  and  the 
memory  of  the  sacred  dead  if  I  were  to  say  you  fought  cowards 
and  craven  knaves.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  you  all  join  me  in 
saying  of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray,  "  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  !  " 

General  Grant  permitted  the  Confederates  to  take  their  horses 
home  with  them,  saying,  "  You  will  need  them  to  plow  your 
fields." 

President  Johnson  proposed  to  arrest  General  Lee  and  con- 
fine him  with  Mr.  Davis  at  Ft.  Monroe.  Grant  replied  :  "  He 
is  my  paroled  prisoner  and  I  will  protect  him  with  all  the 
power  of  the  army."    This  fine  feeling  was  not  forgotten. 

When  Grant's  body  had  been  placed  in  the  silent  tomb  and 
above  it  the  simple  inscription,  "  Let  us  have  peace,"  Robt.  E. 
Lee  Camp  of  Confederate  veterans  hung  a  chaplet  of  green  upon 
the  tomb  in  recognition  of  the  great  soldier's  magnanimous 
spirit.    Grant  was  great  enough  to  see  greatness  in  a  conquered 
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enemy.  The  enemies  were  great  enough  to  appreciate  the  gen- 
erous spirit  of  the  great  soldier.  The  heroes  were  not  all  on 
one  side  during  the  Rebellion,  nor  were  they  all  in  the  briga- 
dier's tent.  Instance  the  boy  bugler  of  Custer's  brigade,  who 
being  captured  during  a  skirmish,  had  a  musket  pressed  against 
his  breast,  his  bugle  placed  in  his  hand,  was  ordered  to  sound 
the  long  retreat  or  die.  To  do  so  meant  defeat  for  the  famed 
brigade — not  to  do  so  meant  death.  Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation he  put  the  bugle  to  his  boyish  lips  and  sounded — not  the 
long  retreat — but  the  grand  advance.    Truly  heroic  ! 

At  Fredericksburg  the  Confederates  were  lying  behind  a  stone 
wall.  Agonizing  cries  were  going  up  from  the  wounded  and 
dying  Union  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  charging  the  wall.  Shot 
and  shell  rained  pitilessly.  The  wounded  and  dying  were  moan^ 
ing,  "Water!  Water!"  Finally  a  sergeant  in  gray  said: 
"General,  I  can't  stand  this!"  "What  is  the  matter,  ser- 
geant?" replied  the  general.  "I  can't  stand  it  hearing  those 
wounded  Yankees  crying  for  water;  may  I  go  and  give  them 
some?"  "Kirkland,"  said  the  general,  "the  moment  you 
show  your  head  above  the  stone  wall  you  will  get  a  bullet 
through  it.  The  skirmishing  has  been  murderous  all  day." 
"If  you  will  let  me,  I  will  try  it,"  persisted  the  lad.  "My 
boy,  I  ought  not  to  let  you  run  so  great  a  risk,  but  I  cannot 
refuse.  God  protect  you,  you  may  go."  "Thank  you,  bir," 
and  with  a  smile  upon  his  bright  face  the  boy  sergeant  sprang 
over  the  wall,  and  gently  raising  the  head  of  each  sufferer  iie 
poured  the  sparkling  water  down  the  parched  throats  of  his 
enemies.  A  fusillade  of  shots  greeted  him,  but  soon  his  errand 
was  understood  and  shouts  took  the  place  of  bullets.  These 
are  but  two  instances  of  the  thousands  of  genuine  courage  and 
chivalry  among  the  boys  in  blue  and  the  boys  in  gray.  Of  the 
dead,  whether  friend  or  foe,  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  " 

With  respect  for  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  ;  with  ardent 
affection  and  admiration  for  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  ;  with 
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profound  sorrow  for  both,  I  weave  a  garland  for  each,  exclaim- 
ing :     "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  " 

I  refer  to  both  blue  and  gray,  not  to  dishonor  but  to  honor 
you  ;  not  because  I  desire  to  underestimate  your  deeds,  but 
because  I  desire  to  give  you  the  credit  due  you.  If  the  cour- 
age of  the  Southern  army  is  minified,  the  prowess  of  the  Union 
army  is  minified.  If  the  men  who  were  vanquished  were  brave, 
what  of  the  victors  ? 

If  Lee  was  a  consummate  general,  what  shall  I  say  of  Grant 
who  so  signally  out  generaled  him  ?  If  Jefferson  Davis  was  an 
able  statesman,  what  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  outshone  him 
as  the  sun  the  moon  ?  While  I  refer  to  the  men  who  wore  the 
gray,  and  I  believe  you  join  me  in  giving  "  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,"  yet  the  day  belongs  to  you  alone.  Today  I  go 
with  you  in  thought  to  fluted  shaft  or  low  green  mound,  to  the 
sacred  spots  where  the  nameless  dead  repose,  to  the  unknown 
resting  places  where  sacred  dust  rests  beneath  the  sod,  to  the 
shrines  of  which  the  poet  writes  : 

"  In  the  calm  New  Englaad  churchyard, 

Kneels  a  woman  quite  alone. 
O'er  the  mounds  where  lowly  granite 

Bears  the  simple  word—'  Unknown.' 
Tenderly  her  toil-worn  tiugers 

Lay  the  sweet  forget-me-not 
And  New  England's  fragrant  blossoms 

O'sr  each  humble  resting  spot, 
For,  amid  the  din  of  battle, 

In  the  Southland  years  ago, 
One,  her  boy,  fell ;  where  he's  lying 

None  but  God  shall  ever  know. 
And  for  him  his  mother's  fingers 

May-time's  sweetest  blossoms  strew 
O'er  the  place  where,  safe  from  conflict, 

Sleep  the  '  unknown  '  boys  in  blue  " 

Of  them  all,  known  and  unknown,  officer  or  private  'soldier, 
I  say  :     "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  " 
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The  men  in  gray  lie  sleeping  beneath  the  southern  magnolia  ; 
the  men  who  wore  the  blue  are  resting  beneath  northern  pines 
— while,  thank  God  !  "  The  Lost  Cause  "  lies  buried  between 
them  without  hope  of  resurrection,  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
waving  in  silent  majesty  above  them  proclaim  "  Liberty  and 
union  forever,  one  and  unseparable," 

Veterans,  you  occupy  a  unique  place  today.  For  nearly  one- 
half  of  a  century  the  nation,  with  grateful  heart,  has  delighted 
to  do  you  honor.  That  terrible  July  night  when  the  stricken 
Garfield  lay  upon  his  dying  bed,  he  rallied  and  called  out  : 
"  The  great  heart  of  the  American  people  will  not  let  the  old 
soldier  die."  Today's  memorial  service  attests  the  truth  of  our 
martyred  president's  statement.  May  30th  a  grateful  people 
will  strew  fragrant  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  their  sacred  dead. 

For  nearly  one-half  a  century  you  have  lived  in  the  affection 
of  America  unrivaled,  but  today  the  survivors  of  another  war 
share  the  affection  of  the  nation.  Today  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  another  war  seem  to  have  come  more  prom,inently 
into  the  affection  of  the  nation.  Your  deeds  occurred  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  A  generation  has  come  and  gone.  You  have 
passed  into  a  new  generation.  The  Spanish- American  war  has 
recently  closed.  All  its  incidents  are  fresh  in  mind.  If  you 
seem  to  be  forgotten,  I  beg  you  to  recognize  that  it  is  only 
seeming. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  courage  of  the  men  at  San  Juan.  I 
do  not  forget  the  bravery  at  Santiago.  I  do  not  forget  the 
daring  at  the  harbor's  mouth.  I  do  not  forget  there  was  a 
May  morning.  I  do  not  forget  there  was  a  Manilla  harbor.  I 
am  not  unmindful  that  there  was  a  Dewey  with  courage  to 
enter  that  harbor.  I  do  not  forget  there  was  a  Spanish  fleet 
which  vvas  and  suddenly  was  not.  I  appreciate  every  feat  of 
daring,  every  exhibition  of  bravery,  every  deed  of  heroism,  but 
while  I  recall  all  these  I  do  not  forget  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
I  do  not  disparage  the  Spanish-American  war.     I  do  not  depre- 
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ciate  the  leaders,  I  do  not  minify  the  splendid  success  achieved, 
nor  yet  do  I  forget  the  dark  days  of  '6i-'6s,  or  the  men  who 
marched  under  those  awful  clouds  of  civil  war. 

When  you  stand  with  your  face  pressed  against  the  cliff  its 
rugged  height  seems  so  great,  its  length  so  vast  that  you  can 
not  properly  estimate  its  size.  At  so  close  a  proximity  a  hill- 
ock seems  to  be  a  mountain.  But  stand  fifty  miles  away  on  the 
plain,  where  you  can  see  the  mountain  towering  with  rugged 
height  toward  the  snow-capped  summit  which  parts  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  your  hillock  seems  small  indeed.  Fifty  years 
hence  the  Spanish-American  war,  which  now  seems  so  great, 
will  appear  but  a  hillock,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  a  towering 
mountain  crowned  with  glory,  bathed  in  clouds  of  majesty, 
tinged  with  fire  from  fame's  eternal  sun.  A  brief  contrast  will 
serve  to  show  why  this  may  be  true. 

Our  recent  war  was  a  wholly  unequal  contest.  In  '6i-'65 
equal  matched  equal.  Now  on  one  side  America  with  Cuban 
allies,  on  the  other  side  effete  Spain,  with  depleted  treasury 
and  exhausted  credit,  unable  to  subdue  the  Cubans  alone.  In 
'6i-'65  Greek  was  arrayed  against  Greek.  And  when  Greek 
meets  Greek  then  comes  the  "  tug  of  war." 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  war  Mr.  Beecher  was  lecturing  in 
England,  a  Southern  sympathizer  arose  and  said  contemptu- 
ously :  "  Why  don't  you  put  down  the  Rebellion  in  sixty  days 
like  you  said  you  would?"  Mr.  Beecher  thundered  back  his 
characteristic  reply  :  "  We  could  if  we  were  fighting  British, 
but  we  are  fighting  Americans  !  " 

In  '6i-'65  American  met  American,  then  came  the  carnage 
of  the  ages. 

Today  the  American  congress  votes  $50,000,000  without  a 
dissenting  vote — then  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  halved  us. 

In  our  recent  war  we  enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  England  and 
Russia  and  the  respect  of  the  entire  world.  In  '6i-'65  England 
sympathized  with  the  South.    Jealous  continental  nations  of 
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Europe  expressed  sympathy  for  the  South  ;  Russia  alone  was 
our  friend. 

Now  we  enjoy  unlimited  agreement  and  perfect  unanimity  of 
action  throughout  the  North  and  South,  East  and  West  ;  but 
then  North  was  arrayed  against  South,  and  Southern  sympa- 
thizers were  scattered  all  over  the  North.  Even  the  New  York 
Tribune  declared  :  "  Whenever  any  considerable  section  of 
our  Union  shall  deliberately  resolve  to  go  out,  we  shall  resist 
all  coercive  measures  to  keep  them  in." 

Today  our  arms  and  equipments  are  limited  only  by  time  to 
procure  and  put  into  action.  Then  arms,  equipments,  vessels 
and  soldiers  had  been  stealthily  transferred  to  the  South. 

Today  our  credit  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  world.  Million- 
aires were  coveting  the  opportunity  to  provide  funds,  and  when 
Spanish  bonds  dropped  to  60  per  cent,  below  par  American 
bonds  ran  up  to  30  per  cent,  above  par  in  London  markets. 

Forty-seven  years  ago  our  credit  was  so  impaired  by  the  un- 
certainty of  the  issue  that  even  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  men 
could  scarcely  be  found  who  would  advance  money  for  muni- 
tions of  war. 

Recently  we  were  pitted  against  degenerate  Spanish.  In  '61- 
'65  Anglo-Saxon  looked  into  the  eye  of  Anglo-Saxon,  brother 
faced  brother.  The  North  prophesied  a  "breakfast  spell." 
The  South  said  the  "  Yankees  would  never  fight."  The  federal 
army  had  to  face  the  greatest  army  ever  in  revolt  in  human 
history. 

No  unequal  contest  this — bravery  was  pitted  against  brayery  ; 
carnage  against  carnage  ;  dash  against  dash.  The  hero  in  blue 
contended  with  the  hero  in  gray.  From  Surapter  to  Appomat- 
tox steel  surged  against  steel.  Charge  met  counter  charge, 
bursting  bomb  was  answered  by  shrieking  shell,  clanking  saber 
by  bristling  bayonet.  Army  was  hurled  against  army,  brigade 
against  brigade.  The  blue  won.  Then  the  gray  line  triumphed. 
No  one  sided  contest  of  giant  with  weakling  man  or  stripling 
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boy,  but  giant  contended  against  giant,  and  the  prints  of  their 
bloody  and  struggling  feet  mark  more  than  a  thousand  fields. 
Out  of  sixty-four  important  battles  twenty-three  were  won  by 
Confederates  and  forty-one  by  Federals. 

The  South  prolonged  the  "  breakfast  spell  "  through  four 
years.  The  "  Yankees  fought  "  until  three  hundred  thousand 
of  their  men  were  killed  outright  or  died  from  disease,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  were  crippled  for  life.  Placed  in  lock-step, 
allowing  one  and  one-half  feet  to  the  man,  they  would  make  a 
death  column  one  hundred  and  forty-two  miles  long  !  The 
direct  cost  mounted  up  to  $2,800,000,000.  This  money,  spent 
by  the  North  alone,  turned  into  silver  dollars  and  piled  on  top 
of  each  other,  allowing  ten  to  the  inch,  would  make  a  column 
of  silver  4,419  miles  high  ! 

If  the  Confederate  loss  were  equal,  then  a  total  of  over  a  mil- 
lion men  were  killed  and  maimed,  and  $5, 000,000,000  of  money 
directly  expended,  with  countless  treasure  lost  in  destruction  of 
property  and  loss  of  commerce. 

This  great  contest  did  not  end  until  over  1,000  skirmishes 
and  pitched  battles  were  fought,  averaging  one  a  day  for  the 
entire  war  period. 

Over  300  battles  were  fought  in  which  the  Union  loss  ex- 
ceeded 100  men. 

There  were  over  100  engagements  any  of  which  was  equal 
to  either  Bunker  Hill,  New  Orleans  or  Buena  Vista.  More 
men  were  killed  in  a  single  day's  fighting  at  Gettysburg  than  in 
the  entire  war  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  war. 

Germany's  total  loss  in  the  Franco-German  war  was  not 
equal  to  a  single  day's  campaign  against  Richmond  in  '64. 
More  men  were  killed  in  twenty  minutes  at  Cold  Harbor  than 
in  the  entire  war  with  Spain,  and  ten  times  as  many  men  were 
killed  at  Chancellorsville  as  during  the  Spanish-American  war. 

The  years,  with  their  carnage,  are  gone  forever.  Veterans, 
be  assured  your  deeds  are  not  forgotten.    Your  displacement 


in  the  nation's  affection  is  only  seeming.  March  on  with  your 
rapidly  thinning  ranks  !  March  on  from  year  to  year  !  March 
on  till  all  have  fallen  from  the  ranks  but  one  gray-haired  and 
age-palsied  veteran  remains  of  all  the  throng.  Then  let  him 
take  the  old  flag  in  his  tembling  grasp  and  march  to  the  last 
resting  place  of  his  former  comrades  in  arms  and  a  grateful 
nation  will  gather  about  him,  baptizing  him  with  their  tears 
and  covering  him  with  their  benedictions.  They  will  strew  the 
flowers  which  he  can  no  longer  strew,  and  loving  hands  will 
mark  the  graves  which  he  can  no  longer  mark,  and  when  he 
dies  his  memory  will  be  enshrined  in  the  nation's  heart  as  the 
representative  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue. 

Our  sacred  dead  are  not  forgotten.  "  On  fame's  eternal 
camping  ground  their  silent  tents  are  spread,  and  glory  guards 
with  solemn  round  the  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

Veterans,  your  ranks  are  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  your 
heads  more  gray  year  by  year,  your  carriage  less  erect,  your 
step  more  slow.  Ninety  a  day  you  are  falling  asleep  on  the 
silent  bivouac.  Each  will  soon  be  gone.  You  soon  will  rest. 
Anew-born  generation  will  gather  about  your  graves  and  sing — 

"  Soldier,  rest ;  Thy  warfare  o'er, 
Dream  of  battlefields  no  more." 

Soon  the  revelle  of  your  last  earthly  morning  will  sound  and 
you  will  fall  into  line  for  the  final  grand  review  ! 

After  one  of  the  engagements  of  the  Civil  war  the  hospital 
tents  were  rapidly  filling  with  the  wounded  and  dying.  Among 
the  number  was  a  young  man,  mortally  wounded,  who  could 
not  speak.  Near  midnight,  as  the  surgeon  was  passing  down 
the  long  line  of  cots  containing  the  wounded,  suddenly  the 
young  man  rallied  and  called  out,  "  Here  !"  The  surgeon 
hastened  to  his  side  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  re- 
plied :  "  Nothing.  They  are  calling  the  roll  in  heaven.  I 
was  just  answering  to  my  name."  May  God  grant  that  each 
of  you,  when  the  "  roll  is  called  up  yonder,"  may  be  able  to 
respond  with  a  triumphant  answer,  "  Here  !" 
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